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Valley. Their work in the light of modern science is critical, thorough and 
ceaseless. The savants have penetrated every corner of the globe, and 
their literature embodies upwards of 20,000 volumes in many languages. 

The Smithsonian Institution has faithfully explored, collected and pub- 
lished concerning the ancient remains within the limits of this country. No 
matter what may be said by jealous curators of smaller museums its collec- 
tions stand foremost in size and importance. Second are those gathered by 
Department " M " of the Fair. Here is represented the pre-Columbian life 
of every tribe of size, from the most wretched Eastern savages, whose 
oyster shell mounds are so numerous along the Atlantic Coast, to the village 
sites of the Pacific tribes. From the Ohio Valley there is a great collection. 
Much has been written concerning the " Mound Builders " and their state 
of culture. Some have maintained them to have been highly civilized ; 
others have said they were but intelligent savages. All the museums of 
the Central States are filled with relics from their burial places. The Chief of 
the Department desired to doaway with the prevailing erroneous impression 
concerning mound-building tribes. He wished to make an extensive exhibit 
to illustrate the life of the Mississippi Valley tribes as it was. He appointed 
me as an assistant and told me to find the largest and most promising 
village and burial site of pre-Columbian times, in the Ohio Valley, and to 
dig over the whole of it. Accordingly a survey located upon the North 
Fork of Paint Creek, in Ross County, Ohio. It comprised a good anatomist 
and artist and several subordinates. There were at this place (the Hopewell 
Farm) twenty earth mounds of various sizes and two village sites. The 
group was surrounded by an embankment some four feet in height. Orig- 
inally the wall stood at an altitude of eight feet. The number of acres in- 
closed were one hundred and ten. During the course of the explorations 
we gathered the largest collection ever taken from a mound group. It shed 
a flood of light upon the primitive occupations of Ohio. 

The exhibit includes the concessions of foreign museums. One of the 
largest displays is that from Peru. The collection of bronze, copper, gold and 
silver is especially complete. In pottery there is a great variety, varying 
from minute funeral urns to large jars, five feet high. Most of the pottery 
is in effigy. The human face sculptures are not grotesque as are those 
of the Aztecs, but faithfully portray the features of the Peruvians. Thus 
the pottery is of paramount importance. The mummies comprise three 
hundred persons. They do not in any way resemble those of Egypt, Those 
who see the exhibits of Department "M" will better understand the im- 
portance and the interest of this new study. It is to be hoped that Americans 
will take more interest in anthropology. Those who are in the field or in 
the museum have much to do ; they need co-laborers. To the man of means 
the science offers a pleasant and profitable occupation. He can aid the ex- 
plorers, contribute to the support of a museum or help a worthy investiga- 
tor publish the result of his observations. In return for his outlay he re- 
ceives the commendation of intelligent people, and the assurance that he 
has taught the world something new concerning man and his works. 

Warren K. Moorehbad. 



CO-EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 
It is, perhaps, difficult for persons living in the Eastern States, where 
the admission of women to men's colleges is an innovation and a hard won 
privilege, to appreciate the absolutely matter-of-course way in which co- 
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education is regarded in the "West. Nevertheless, it is in the West, where 
the experiment has been most frankly tried, that doubts are beginning to 
arise among those best acquainted with the system. 

In the older places it has required a certain amount of courage for a wom- 
an to avail herself of the permission to enjoy the advantages of a college or 
university where men are largely in the majority, and she is apt to be a 
person who has arrived at years of discretion, who is already well advanced 
in her studies, and who has some earnestness of purpose. In short, the 
experiment has not, in those institutions, reached a point where the women 
as a rule, are really exactly on the same level as the men. Moreover, in 
such places they are usually guarded and cared for in a way somewhat in 
conformity with the ideas of propriety that prevail in an older society than 
that of our "Western States. 

In order to see the experiment of co-education tried fairly, fully and 
without prejudice, we should go to a "Western college town. There the girls 
are no older, no more advanced and no more serious than the boys. They all 
go from the high school to the university. Some colleges have dormitories 
and boarding-houses for the girls, but the more general custom, particularly 
in the larger institutions, is for them to select their boarding places quite 
independently. It is an extremely rare thing for a parent to ask any one to 
assume the least control over the girl. She would resent it, and it is not 
considered necessary. She is as independent as her brother, free to make 
what friends she likes, to keep what hours she likes. Her comings and 
goings concern no one but herself. Luckily, she generally chooses to do 
well, according to her lights, but, frequently with the best intentions in 
the world, she makes unfortunate mistakes. 

I believe it is claimed by the advocates of co-education that the system 
will tend to elevate young men, both mentally and morally, and will espe- 
cially improve their manners. This latter claim scarcely seems well founded 
when one observes the extreme familiarity with which the young men in 
our Western colleges are apt to treat their girl classmates. Doubtless they 
do not mean to be indecorous or uncivil ; they treat women as well as they 
treat one another, and no better. . But, unfortunately, It is just the old- 
fashioned attitude towards women that is relied on to elevate college men. 
There are, of course, many who behave with perfect propriety and treat 
women with all the respect that can be desired, but en masse they have not 
a respectful manner, and instances of ill-bred familiarity can be multiplied 
by any one who chooses to take the trouble to use his eyes. 

In the matter of study, it may be doubted whether the lessons learned by a 
young man and a young woman, sitting out of doors under the shelter of one 
sun-umbrella, are really as well learned as they would be under less distract- 
ing circumstances. As to theclaim that the standard of morality will be raised 
by the constant companionship of women, I think that any professor who has 
worked under both systems will say that there is about the same element of 
lawlessness to contend with in one college as in another, and that gambling, 
for instance, — the great vice of the West, — is probably not diminished by the 
fact that women are admitted to the colleges. In considering the effect of 
co-education on women, it must be understood, once for all, that only the 
average college girl is considered, and that there are many brilliant excep- 
tions to all that is said of either boys or girls as a class. 

In respect to scholarship the girls are on the whole equal to the men, 
perhaps in some directions superior. Doubtless the circumstance of co- 
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education is more stimulating to them than to the men. For this there are 
various sufficiently obvious reasons. They are in the minority, and they 
know the usual masculine criticisms of the feminine intellect. So far the 
stimulus is healthy. But there does exist also the excitement of the emo- 
tional nature. I have the authority of a woman, who is a physician and a 
graduate of a co-educational college, for saying that the conditions are too 
exciting and the physical strain is too great. Of course there are always 
idlers who get along as easily as possible, but that is not the class of stu- 
dents whom one especially considers. 

However reluctantly one may approach that part of the subject which 
deals with the relations of the students to each other as men and women 
and not as students, it is a point that, in any fair consideration of the 
whole matter, cannot be shirked. Under all the circumstances, how 
would it be possible that there should not be regrettable indiscretions? 
In the case of an Eastern college that some years ago opened its doors to 
women every precaution was taken for their care. They were obliged to 
live in a building of their own, and were placed under the care of a lady of 
social position and experience, whose sole duty was to look after them and 
instruct them as far as they would receive instruction in social matters, 
and to protect them by acting as their chaperone. And yet, even there, an- 
noying things have happened. Thoughtless girls, innocent in intention, 
merely ignorant and wilful, have committed acts of indiscretion, the 
memory of which undoubtedly causes them the keenest mortification. In 
such cases, if the escapade is discovered, the offenders are promptly and 
quietly sent home and the whole affair is consigned to oblivion. 

If such things can happen under such circumstances, what can be ex- 
pected where there is no safeguard but the sense of propriety of an unsophis- 
ticated and often wilful girl? It cannot be repeated too often that the major- 
ity of youngmen and women attending college conduct themselves discreetly 
but the minority is large enough to be considered, and many a woman must 
blush when in maturer years she remembers the escapades of her college life. 
That most of the girls come out unscathed from dangerous situations is no 
reason why they should be exposed to such dangers. 

Tbe people who send their sod i and daughters to college are not in gen- 
eral the ones who know the drawbacks of co-education, but those draw- 
backs are beginning to be recognized by persons who live in college towns, 
and particularly by professors and teachers. I do not wish to draw too dark 
a picture nor to underrate the really good work that has been done by both 
men and women in our Western colleges. With all their drawbacks, these 
colleges have been an inestimable blessing, for the conditions of life in a 
new country were such that in no other way could women of small means 
have obtained the education that they desired. And the education of the 
women of the West has been, and will be, a powerful factor in the civiliza- 
tion of the country. But after giving the present system its due, we must 
still recognize its faults, and it may be that as wealth and civilization in- 
crease in the West we shall grow out of this system and found separate col- 
leges for men and women. 

Jane Cooper Sinclair. 



THE SALOON AS A CLUB. 
Of late years the leading periodicals of the country have published so 
many articles on "The Saloon," from ministers, doctors and other pro- 



